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Memorabilia. 





E Cambridge Antiquarian Society’s 
Quarto Publication, No. V (Bowes and 
Bowes, 5s. net) is the report of a Cemetery 
at Shudy Camps, Cambridgeshire, which was 
excavated in 1933, compiled and illustrated 
by Mr. T. C. Lethbridge, F.S.A. Mr. Leth- 
bridge describes between 140 and 150 burials. 
Thirty-three were of children, having still 
their milk teeth, and while the sex of fifty of 
the adult skeletons could not be determined, 
thirty-eight were probably males and twenty- 
seven females. By the ornamentation 
scratched on objects found in the graves, it 
was judged that this cemetery belonged to the 
same period as that at Burwell, which repre- 
sents the earliest Christian Anglo-Saxon cul- 
ture. Several of the burials described have 
something distinctive about them. In one 
where the head had turned to one side were 
pieces of iron — strips, nails, and staples — 
which, it is thought, completed by woodwork, 
made a bedstead, on which traces of straw 
and coarse cloth gave evidence of a mattress. 
A little child was buried with a spear at his 
left side. A man—who had died in his clothes 
and had not been straightened before rigor 
mortis set in, and so had to have a_ notch 
made in the side of the grave for his knees— 
was buried with the accoutrements of a 
warrior, at first sight more like a pagan than 
a Christian. A ten-year-old child, whose 
body was arranged with more than usual care, 
wore round his neck a very small disc pen- 
dant of blue glass and gold. A woman was 
buried with the bones of a very young baby 
at her left shoulder; at the neck of the child 
was a single bead of yellow glass; beside the 
woman were the iron fittings of a small wooden 
x, which had once contained an iron key 
and a large cowrie shell. Mr. Lethbridge is 
of opinion that all the single beads—there is 





a good number of examples in Christian 
Saxon cemeteries—are charms against the 
Evil Eye, especially the blue and yellow ones 
which were held to be very potent. The 
cowries were believed to promote fertility and 
to assist in child-bearing, and when it is con- 
sidered that they come from the Indian 
Ocean, it becomes clear that they must have 
been much prized and the faith in their effi- 
cacy have been very strong. 


\ E lately have received particulars of a new 

society, the Postal History Society, which 
received its constitution, name, rules and a 
council at an inaugural meeting held at 96, 
Regent Street on Oct. 24. Before the business 
proper was taken, Mr, F. J. Melville, who 
presided, introduced Mr. C. R. Clear, of the 
Public Relations Department of the General 
Post Office, who read the first paper to be pre- 
sented, on ‘ McAdam and the Post Office.’ Mr. 
Clear gave a brief outline of that famous 
road-maker, John Loudon McAdam, and then 
made public for the first time the contents 
of documents detailing the services rendered by 
McAdam to the General Post Office of his day, 
when the speedy and punctual transport of 
the mails by coach depended on the way the 
roads were constructed and kept in a state 
of repair. The facts brought to light showed 
that McAdam found it easier to make good 
roads than to get payment for his services, 
but his persistence, as was the case with John 
Palmer, who brought the mail coach on to the 
road, was rewarded in the end. A full report 
of Mr. Clear’s paper will appear in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Postal History Society and 
be made available to all members. 

After a hearty vote of thanks had been 
accorded Mr. Clear, on the proposition of Mr. 
Cyril Rock, seconded by Mr. Forster Bond, 
Mr. S. Graveson presented the report of the 
committee that al been asked to present rules 
and to nominate a council for the management 
of the Society. This report was adopted and 
the new Society came into being. The follow- 
ing were elected as members of the Council : 
Vice-Presidents, Fred. J. Melville, Charles 
R. Clear; Hon. Secretary and Librarian, 
Cyril H. Rock, Deputy Curator of the Bruce 
Castle Postal Museum; Hon. Treasurer, 
Samuel Graveson ; other Members of Council, 
Colonel Guy Crouch, Percy de Worms, Robson 
Lowe, and R. W. Hatswell, M.B.E., with a 
President to be nominated. 

It will be seen that the Council is repre- 
sentative of the General Post Office and many 
philatelic fields of interest. The Royal, the 
J.P.S., the Press, the Trade, the Postal 
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Museum and the Postmark Club are all associ- 
ated with the Council. The subscription has 
been fixed at one guinea, and those who wish 
to be enrolled among the Foundation Members 
should send in their subscriptions before 
Dec, 31. 

Until the Council has determined on the 
extent of the activities of the new Society, no 
printed prospectus will be available, but those 
wishing for further information should write 
to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Cyril H. Rock, 
Bruce Castle Postal Museum, Lordship Lane, 
N.17, whilst subscriptions will be received and 
acknowledged by the Hon, Treasurer, Mr. 8. 
Graveson, at 9, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 


HE November Cornhill strikes us as unusu- 
ally various. Major C. 8S. Jarvis begins 
a new series, ‘ With the Gun in Egypt,’ of 
which the first section is ‘ The Nile Valley.’ 
Miss Helen Likeman contributes a sketch of 
Tyndale, and Miss Muriel Kent an account 
of Laurence Oliphant (‘ An Errant Genius’). 
The curious title ‘ You Can Have Your Head ’ 
belongs to a description of Formosa under 
modern conditions and Japanese direction. 
Colonel Crouch’s essay ‘Tips’ will awaken 
many memories half amusing, half irritating, 
and certainly deals with one of the most dis- 
comfortable problems of human intercourse. 
Then among stories there is Mr. Robert M. 
MacDonald’s ‘The Path of the Pygmy 
Priests ’—which is a true one, and Mr. Ewen 
K. Patterson’s ‘ Big Toby,’ which is a story 
of Lizard Island. Mr. C. EB, Lawrence has 
some singular things to relate in ‘ About 
Dreams.’ There are some poems and some 
stories of somewhat more usual kind, and then 
a study of a Parisian debating society, the 
Club du Faubourg, by Mr, Herbert A. 
Walton. Few, it will be seen, will dip into 
the number without lighting on something 
they will care to read, 


|X L’Intermédiaire des Chercheurs et 
Curieux will be found a correspondence 
upon writers who draw their curtains and 
light their lamps by day in order to work 
better. The number for 30 Oct, quotes a pas- 
sage from André Gide—‘ Dans les Cahiers 
d’André Walter ’"—describes the beneficial 
effect of doing this. To make it perfect, it 
appears, one ought to stop any clock or watch. 
Then one gets to ‘‘ work in the absolute,”’ 
beyond both time and space. The writer 
imagined, however, works by an oil lamp. One 
wonders whether electric light would serve as 
well, and whether any modern writers have 
actually tried the dodge with it. 





————_—___ 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 
THE ANATOMY OF THE ‘ BAD. 
BALLADS.’ 


JHEN W. S. Gilbert, who was born a 
hundred years ago, on Nov. 18, 18%, 
was entertained by the O.P. Society in the 
Hotel Cecil on Dec, 30, 1906, he remarked— 
“While I am dealing with Savoy Opera, I 
am anxious to avow my indebtedness to the 
author of the ‘ Bab Ballads ’—who, I am 
told, is present this evening, and from whom 
I have so unblushingly cribbed.”’ In view of 
this fact, and the immense success of the ‘ Bab 
Ballads ’ in book form, it is remarkable that, 
despite the enormous amount which has been 
written about Gilbert, there has been, so far as 
I know, no attempt to deal with the anatomy 
of the Ballads, though Mr, Isaac Goldberg, 
the American enthusiast, announced in his 
‘ Story of Gilbert and Sullivan’ (1929: p, 
529) that he was engaged on a “ complete 
edition of the Ballads.’”’ Meantime, the cen- 
tenary of Gilbert’s birth seems a favourable 
opportunity for tackling the subject of the 
chronology and general anatomy of the Bal- 
lads, especially as they appeared in Fun, 
which, contrary to a common belief, was not 
their only home in serialised form. 

The fullest account of Gilbert’s association 
with Fun is that given by Sidney Dark and 
Rowland Grey (pp. 9-35). He seems to have 
started writing for the paper in 1863, under 
H. J. Byron. But his best work (in verse) 
was done under the editorship of Thomas 
Hood, junr. (1835-74), who became editor in 
May, 1865, to be succeeded by Henry Samp- 
son, who hived off in 1877 to found the 
Referee. 

It is anything but an easy task to follow 
the chronology of the ‘ Bab Ballads,’ or to 
decide what was and what was not a Ballad. 
Gilbert in his whimsical way did not 
diminish the difficulty. | For instance, in 
his preface, dated 1876—but assigned by the 
‘D.N.B.’ only to the 1884 edition—of the 
‘* Fifty Bab Ballads,’’ he says: ‘‘ It may 
interest some to know that the first of the 
series, ‘The Yarn of the Nancy Bell’ was 
originally offered to Punch, to which I was 
at that time an occasional contributor, It 
was, however, declined by the then Editor 
[Mark Lemon] on the ground that it was 


. . ° . ,” 
‘too cannibalistic for his readers’ taste . 
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This statement has been 


followed by all 
Gilbert’s biographers. ‘The Yarn of the 
Nancy Bell’ appeared in the pages of Fun 
on March 3, 1866 (N.S. ii., 242-3). But the 
Ballads had been appearing spasmodically 
for three years before that date. Again, the 
general title, ‘‘ The Bab Ballads ’’ did not 
appear till Jan. 23, 1869, in the case of 
‘The Two Ogres,’ and they were not num- 
bered till Feb. 6, 1869, when ‘ Mister Wil- 
liam’ appeared as ‘‘ No, 60’’ — though far 
more than fifty-nine had been previously pub- 
lished. The last of the ‘ Bab Ballads’ (No. 
84), seems to have been the one, ‘ The Perils 
of Invisibility,’ which appeared on Aug. 20, 
1870, in which year the paper was acquired 
by the Brothers Dalziel from Mr, Wylam, 
who had bought it from Mr. Maclean. 
Gilbert and Sampson fell out, the reason 
apparently being the one noted in the (un- 
dated) letter from Gilbert which appears in 
Mr, Searle’s Bibliography (1931: p. 88): 
“T should be pleased to go on contributing 
to ‘Fun’ even at a loss, but I understand 
Mr. Sampson, the present editor, is in- 
timately connected with that blackguard 
publication, the ‘Hornet.’ If this is so, I 
cannot consent to be associated in any way 
with him.’”’ But Gilbert appears to have 
taken a kindly interest in the paper, long 
after he had ceased to be a contributor to it, 
for on Feb, 9, 1878, he wrote to Charles Dal- 
ziel, who had succeeded Sampson, that his 
‘‘numerous engagements ’’ put it out of his 
power to ‘‘ undertake any new work.”’ 1 may 
say that the name of ‘‘ Bab’’ — a pet name 
applied to him as a child — had appeared on 
his drawings before any of the Ballads were 
printed. Incidentally it may be recalled that 
Gilbert never seems to have had any art 
education, 

Not all the Ballads appeared in Fun. 
Some were in Punch, and other papers. But 
Gilbert gave no indication of their locale 
except in ‘ Etiquette,’ which he pointed out 
was from the Graphic. 

The difficulty of tracing the Ballads in 
Fun is increased by the fact that files of the 
paper are difficult to get. Even the British 
Museum lacks volumes iv., v., vi. and vii. of 
the old series, while volume vii. (O.S.) is 
missing from the National Library of Scot- 
land. The Guildhall Library has no file at 
all. Gilbert’s contributions to Fun- can be 
spotted in the proprietors’ priced copies, to 
which Mr. Gilbert Dalziel (1853-1930) re- 
ferred in his article on ‘ ‘‘ Babs” and His 
Ballads’ in the Gilbert and Sullivan 








Journal (No. 8, January 1927). But this set, 
which is now owned by Mr. Dalziel’s brother 
Charles, does not include the Old Series, 

Gilbert reprinted most of the Ballads in 
book form, where they have had a very large 
circulation at the hands of all the three pub- 
lishers involved — Camden Hotten in 1868, 
and Routledge from 1873 to 1904, when the 
work was taken up by Macmillan, who con- 
tinue to publish the series in various forms 
with great success. Routledge is unable to 
tell me how many they have sold, though 
they say that their two-shilling cloth, and 
four-and-six leather-bound editions have a 
“continuing sale’’ running into hundreds 
each year. Since 1904 Macmillan, in the 
crown octavo edition, has sold ‘‘ over 40,000 
copies,’’ while the pocket edition of the 
‘ Ballads ’ and ‘ Songs of a Savoyard’ have 
sold between them some 20,000 copies. 

If it is difficult to trace the Ballads to their 
lair in serialised form, it is maddening to 
dissect the various collected editions, in none 
of which are the ballads arranged alphabetic- 
ally, and to notice those Ballads which have 
illustrations added, for the first time, and 
those which had their illustrations changed, 
sometimes for the worse. In the 1898 edition 
Gilbert stated that he had always felt that 
many of the original illustrations, which are 
to be found in Routledge’s Sixpenny Series 
edition (1882), ‘‘ erred gravely in the direc- 
tion of unnecessary extravagance.’’ This may 
have been his euphemistic way of describing 
the ‘‘ essential cruelty ”’ detected in his work 
by Sir Arthur Quiller Couch in his estimate 
of Gilbert (‘ Studies in Literature,’ third 
series, 1929: 217-240). ‘‘ Q”’’ speaks of the 
Bab Ballads as being ‘‘considerably superior’ 
to the opera lyrics, and Chesterton agreed 
with him. By the same token, the two hun- 
dred new illustrations in the 1898 edition are 
far poorer than the original drawings. 

In book form the Ballads have appeared in 
five main forms as follows :— 

44 Ballads—‘ The “Bab” Ballads: much 
sound and bitter sense.’ y W. S. Gilbert 
(John Camden Hotten, 1869 (really 1868): 8vo: 
pp. x + 222 + [4]: beginning with ‘ Captain 
Reece,’ which laid the foundation of ‘H.M.S. 
Pinafore’). Printed by Judd and Glass. The 
Second Edition was issued by Routledge. 

35 Ballads—‘ More “ Bab” Ballads’ (Rout- 
ledge, 1873.) beginning with ‘ Mister William,’ 
which Gilbert numbered in Fun, No. 60. 
Printed by Dalziel. 

50 Ballads—‘ Fifty “ Bab” Ballads’; (Rout- 
ledge, 1878) beginning with ‘ Captain Reece,’ 
which seems to have been a great favourite 
with Gilbert. Gilbert’s preface is dated 
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August, 1876. These were issued in Rout- 
ledge’s charming 16mo Pocket Library (No. 17) 
in 1887 and 1889. Printed by Dalziel. 

73 Ballads— The “ Bab” Ballads’: 1882, in 
Routledge’s sixpenny series, with 225 illustra- 
tions, beginning with ‘ Captain Reece.’ 

167 items— The “ Bab” Ballads, with which 
are included Songs of a Savoyard’: with 350 
illustrations (Routledge 1898): 8vo: pp. xii+ 
554. ‘Songs cf a Savoyard’ was first published 
in 1890 by Routledge, and contains 69 items. 
The reprint of 1898 contains 87 of the lyrics 
and 80 Ballads . 

Even then Gilbert did not reprint all the 
Ballads. Some of these described as ‘‘ lost ”’ 
have been reprinted at least on three occa- 
sions. 


33 Ballads—‘ Lost Bab Ballads.’ By W. S. 
Gilbert, collected, edited and illustrated by 
Townley Searle (Putnam: 1932: 8vo.: contain- 
ing 33 Ballads). Mr. Searle, who published his 
Bibliography of Gilbert in 1931, stated that the 
lost or cancelled Bab _ Ballads originally 
appeared in the pages of Fun, Punch, Hood’s 
Annual, Comic News, “and similar publica- 
tions. They were not collected in the author’s 
life time.” But three of Mr. Searle’s examples 
appear in the 1898 edition. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Searle did not attach the date or the source to 
any of the items. 

Six “lost” ballads were printed (pp. 241-250) 
in ‘W. S. Gilbert, his life and letters,’ by 
Sidney Dark and Miss Rowland Grey, in 1923. 

Ten “‘ lost ” ballads were reprinted and dated 
(pp. 529-558) by Isaac Goldberg in his ‘ Story of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’ (1929), where the Ballads 
are discussed at length, pp. 88-101. 

Besides their popularity in book form, 
some of the Ballads got a new and greater 
lease of life in Gilbert’s librettos, dealt with 
in the anonymous article in the ‘ Pedigree of 
the Savoy Operas’ in the Observer (Jan. 20, 
1907), where, curiously enough, no reference 
was made to ‘ Trial By Jury,’ though it had 
appeared by that name, ‘ Trial By Jury, an 
operetta,’ in Fun, April 11, 1868, the page 
being reproduced in facsimile in the Sheffield 
Telegraph in March, 1875, in connection with 
the fiftieth anniversary of the production of 
the opera. The opera most indebted to the 
Ballads was ‘ H.M.S. Pinafore,’ which was 
built up on the following Ballads, in chrono- 
logical order—‘ General John,’ June 1, 1867; 
‘ Joe Golightly,’ Oct, 12, 1867; ‘ Captain 
Reece’ (a great favourite with Gilbert), 
Feb. 8, 1868; ‘ Lieutenant Col. Flare,’ Oct. 
10, 1868; ‘ Little Oliver,’ Dec. 5, 1868; ‘ The 
Baby’s Vengeance,’ Jan. 16, 1869; and ‘ The 
Bumboat Woman’s Story,’ April 9, 1870. 
Two of the Ballads were utilised in 
‘Tolanthe,’ and ‘The Yeomen of the 
Guard,’ and one (‘ The Rival Curates’) in 








‘ Patience.’ Probably the Ballads were used 
in some of his other musical pieces besides 
the Savoy series. For instance, Mr. Adair 
Fitzgerald noted in his ‘ Story of the Savoy 
Opera’ (p. 130) that the Ghost song of Sir 
Rupert Murgatroyd might have been com- 
pared with ‘ The Ghost and his Lady Love’ in 
Fun, but it is not clear if he credits Gilbert 
with this Ballad. 

The following is a list of the Ballads which 
appeared serially in Fun, except where other. 
wise mentioned. The volumes refer to the 
New Series, except where otherwise men- 
tioned. I have indicated where the Ballads 
have been reprinted other wise than by Gil- 
bert himself, by the words ‘‘ Dark,’’ ‘ Gold- 
berg ’’ and ‘‘ Searle,’ which refer to the 
lives of Gilbert and Sullivan by Mr. Sidney 
Dark and Miss Rowland Grey and by Mr, 
Goldberg, and the bibliography by Mr. 
Searle, noted above: — 


1864, Jan. 16, v. (Old Series) 174: Crinoline 
on the Ice. 

Reprinted by Goldberg. 

1864, Feb. 27: v. 242—The Dream. 

Reprinted by Goldberg. 

1864, March 19, 26: April 2, 9, 16: vi. (Old 
Series) 8-9, 18, 21, 38, 48—The Baron of 
Klopfzetterheim, or the beautiful Bertha and 
the bold bad brothers of Bonn. 

The longest (429 lines) of all the Ballads 
published in five “ fyttes.” Reprinted by 
Searle, pp. 1—14. 

1864, May 28: vi (Old Series) 110-111—Down to 
the Derby. 

Reprinted by Searle 

1864, Oct. 8: vii (Old Series) 38—Croquet. 

1865, July 15: i. 82—Tempora Mutantur. 

1865, Oct. 4: To My Absent Husband. 

me in Punch. Reprinted by Gold- 


rg. 
1866, Jan. 6: The Phantom Curate. 
1866, Jan 6: ii. 167—To a Little Maid (by a 
policeman). ; 
1866, Feb. 17: ii. 229—Ferdinando and Elvira. 
1866, Feb. 24: ii. 231—The Pantomime 
“Super ” to his Mask 
Illustrated—but not by Bab. 
mn Mar. 3: ii. 242-3—The Yarn of the Nancy 
e 


Refused by Punch, this Ballad was set to 
music by Alfred Plumpton 1867: T. 
Arthur Burton, 1904; and Adrian Welles 
Becham 1932, The last named set 40 Bab 
Ballads to music with an introduction by 
Sir Henry Lytton (Hutchinson: 1931: 
2 vols: 4to). 

1866, Mar. 24: iii, 12—Haunted. 
1866, April 28: iii. 67—The Reverend Rawston 
Wright. 

Reprinted by Goldberg and Searle. 

1866, May 19, iii. 100-I—The Story of Gentle 
Archibald who wanted to be a Clown. 
Reprinted by Dark and Searle. 
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1866, June 9, iii. 125—-To My Bride. 

1866, June 23, iii. 146—Only a Dancing Girl. 
[llustrated by B Bab. 

1866, July 7, ili. 167—King Borria Bungalee 


Mr. Searle is wrong in saying this had the 
first a drawing. 
1867, June 1: v. 127—General John. 
illustrated ballad.) 
1867, June 8: v. 139—Sir Guy the Crusader. 


(First 


1867, June 15: v. 149—cir Galahad the 
Golumptious. 
Reprinted 9 . 
1867, July 6: . 173—Disillusioned. 


1867, Aug. 3: “5 222—John and Freddy. 
1867, Aug. 10: v. 225—Lorenzo de Lardy. 
1867, Aug. 17: v. 2388—The Bishop and the 
Busman. 
1867, Aug. 24: v. 247—Babette’s Love. 
1867, Sept. 7: v. 269—Fanny and Jenny. 
Reprinted by Dark and Searle. 
1867, Sept. 14: vi. 6-7—Sir Macklin. 
1867, Sept. 21: 15—The Troubadour. 
1867, Sept. 28: vi, 25—Ben Allah Achmet. 
1867, Oct. 5: 35—The Folly of Brown. 
1867, Oct. 12, a. 54—Joe Golighty. 
1867, Oct. 19: vi. 57—The Rival Curates. 
1867, Oct. 26: vi. 74-5—Thomas Winterbottom 
Hance and Mons. Pierre. 
1867, Nov. 2: vi. 77—A. and B., 
tion Twins 
page by Goldberg and Searle. 
—. Nov. vi. 104—The Bishop of Rum-ti- 


or the Sensa- 


1867, Nov. 23: vi. 113—The Precious Baby. 
“To be sung to the air of ‘The Whistling 
Oyster.’ ” 

1867, Nov. 3u: vi 
man. 

1867, Dec. 14° vi 
Broker. 

1867, Dec. 21: vi. 149—Force of Argument. 

1867, Dec. 28: vi. 165—At a Pantomime. 

1868, Jan. 18: vi. 191—The Three Kings of 
Chickerbaroo. 

1868, Feb. 1: vi. 211—The Periwinkle Girl. 

1868, Feb. 8: vi. 221—Captain Reece. 

Made into a cantata by T. Arthur Burton 


1902. 
1868, Feb. 22: vi. 
Harriet a 
1868, Feb. vi. 260-1—Bob Polter. 
1968, Mar. Ad vii. 6—The Ghost, the Gallant, 
the Gael and the Goblin. 
, Mar. 21: vii. 16—Ellen McJones Aber- 
een. 
1868, Apr. 4: vii. 43—The Sensation Captain. 
1868, Apr. 11: vii. 54—Trial by Jury. 
1868, Aprl. 18: vii. 65—The Rev. Micah Sowls 
(mispaged “ 56, ey 
1868, Apr. 25: vii. 75—Peter the Wag. 
tes May 16: vii. 107—The Story of Prince 


. 124—Baines Carew, Gentle- 


. 137—A Discontented Sugar 


242—Thomson Green and 


1868, May 22: vii. 111—Gentle Alice Brown 
(illustrated). 
868, June 6: vii. 133—Pasha Bailey Ben. 
1868 June 20; vii. 153—Blabworth-cum- 
Talkington, 
Reprinted by Goldberg and Searle. 








1868, June 27: 
Lass. 
1868, July 25: vii. 205—The Cunning Woman. 
1868, Aug. 9: vii. 225—The Modest Couple. 
1868, Aug. 22: vii. 246—The “ Bandoline ” 
Player (illustrated). 
Reprinted by Dark. 
— Aug. 29- vii. 255—Sir Barnaby Bampton 
00. 
1868, Sept. 12: viiii—Boulogne. 
Reprintea by Searle 
1868, Sept. 19, viii. 16—Brave Alum Bey. 
1868, Oct. 3: viii. 35—Gregory Parable LL.D. 
1868, Oct. 10: viii. 46—Lieut. Colonel Flare. 
1868, Oct. 17: viii. 62—The Hermit. 
Reprinted by Goldberg and Searle. 
1868, Oct. 24: viil. 65—Annie Protheroe. 
i868, Nov. 7: viii. 85—The Captain and the 
Mermaids. 
1868, Nov. 14: viii. 9—An Unfortunate Like- 
ness. 
1868, Nov. 28, vi1i. 121—Lost Mr. Blake. 
1868, Dec. 5: viii. 1832—Little Oliver. 
1868, Dec. 19: viii. 151—The Phantom Head. 
Reprinted by Goldberg and Searle. 
1869, Jan. 9: viii. 176-7—Woman’s Gratitude 
(a fact). 
Reprinted by Goldberg and Searle. 
1869, Jan. 16: viii. 188—The Baby’s Vengeance. 
1869, Jan. 25: viii: 204—The Two Ogres. 
(The first given under the title “The Bab 
Ballads.’’) 
1869, Feb. 6: villi. 217—Mister w illiam (First 
Bab Baliaa numbered. “ No. 60.” 
1869, Feb. 13: viii. 228—The Martinet (No. 61). 
Made into a cantata by T. Arthur Burton 
1906. 
1869, Feb. 20: viii. 238--The King of Canoodle 
Dum (No. 62). 
1869, Feb. 27: viii 248—First Love (No. 63). 
1869, Mar. 27: ix. 31—The Haughty Actor 
(No 64). (Ist Bab Ballad Indexed). 
1869, Apr. 3: ix. 41—The Two Majors (No. 65). 
1869, Apr. 10 ix. 51—The Three Bohemian 
Ones (No. 66) 
Reprinted by Dark and Searle. 
1869, May 1: ix. 75—The Policeman’s Beard 
(No. 67). 
Reprinted by Goldberg (in facsimile) and 
by Searle. 
1869, May i "a 85—The Bishop of Rum-ti-Foo 
Again (No. 68). 
1869, May oe ix. 104:—A Worm Will Turn 
(No. 69). 
1869, May 22: ix. 112—The Mystic Salvagee 
(No. 70). 
1869, May 29: ix. 115—Emily, John, James and 
I (No. 71). 
1869, Aug. 28. 
72). 
Reprinted by Dark and Searle. 
1869, Sept. 11: x. 13—Way of Wooing (No. 73). 
1869, Sep. 25: x. 31—The Scornful Colonel (No. 
74). 
Reprinted by Goldberg and Searle. 
1869, Sept. 25: x. 51—The Variable Baby (No. 


vii. 163—The Sailor Boy to his 


ix. 253—Prince il Baleine (No. 


“Reprinted by Goldberg and Searle. 
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1869, Oct. 30: x. 

(No. 76). 
Reprinted by Goldberg and Searle. 

1869, Nov. 20: x. 105—Hongree and Mahry 
(No. 77). 

1869, Dec. 5: x. 
Magus (No. 78). 

1870, Mar. 19, xi. 15—My Dream (No. 79). 

1870, Mar. 26: xi. 31—Damon v. Pythias (No. 


75—The Ladies of the Lea 


215—The Reverend Simon 


80). 
1870, Apr. 9: xi. 45—The Bum-Boat Woman’s 
Story (No. 81). 

1870, July 23: 
(No. 82). 

1870, Aug. 6: xii. 45—Phrenology (No. 83). 

1870, Aug. 20: xxi. 65—The Perils of In- 
visibility (No. 84). 

I have been 
of the “‘ lost ”’ 
Searle as 
Fun :— 

The Ballad of the Jim “Jams.” Suggested 
Chancellor’s nightmare song in ‘ Jolanthe? ’ 

Ballad of a Noble Duke. 

The Ballad of Plighted Love. 

A Boulogne Table d’hote. 

Croquet: an anticipation. 

Eheu Fugaces. 

The Cattle Show—half crown Day. 

The Cattle Show—shilling Day. 

Jopkins’s Ghost. 

King Archibald Naso. 

Margate, 

The Undecided Man. 

Sir Conrad and the 
by Dark and Searle. 

Perhaps some reader can spot these and 
their dates. Reprinted Bab Ballads which I 
have not traced to their origin are ‘To 
Phoebe’ and ‘ Old Paul and Old Tim.’ 

I do not think it is generally known that 
the British Museum collection of Gilbertiana 
(227 items) was recently added to extensively 
from the library of the late Mr. Charles 
Plumptre Johnson, of Park Grange, Seven- 
oaks, who wrote books on the ‘ Early 
Writings of Thackeray’ (1888) and the 
‘ Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club ’ 
(1909). | The Museum possesses his (typed) 
‘ Check list of first editions ’ (M.K. 11. b. 22). 


JouN Matcotm BuLiocn. 


x1l. 32-33—The Fairy Curate 


unable to locate twelve 
Ballads mentioned by Mr. 
follows, apparently not all in 


Rusty One—reprinted 


A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES ON 
“N.E.D.’ (MII). 
(See ante 202, 236, 273, 309). 

Coals, call over the, is given only with a 
personal object. Scott, ‘ Bride of Lam,’ Ch. 
xv., ‘‘ if these Ravenswood cases be called over 
the coals in Parliament.”’ 

Cog: furnish (a wheel, etc.) with cogs. But 
H. G. Wells, ‘The World of William Clis- 





sold,’ has ‘‘ the same old Russian system, with 


. .. many of the wheels failing to cog,” i.e, 
to engage the opposite cogs. 

Colding. Only Wyclif is quoted. Hardy, 
‘ Coll. Poems ’ (1928) 191, ‘‘ I kissed her cold. 
ing face and hair, | kissed her corpse.’’ 
Colleague. Wiat seems to mean this by 
colloque,”’ “ Poems ’ (ed. Foxwell) ii. 269, 
‘“‘ this I dyd withowte consultation, for I had 
no colloque with me.’’ The plural is odd, ibid, 
268, ‘“‘I with all myn acquayntance, and 
myche les theye my colloquies for anie pollice 
or industrie that I sawe them use, coulde gette 
any knowledge.’’ 

Collubency—not given. ‘ The Surfeit,’ in 
“ Reliq. Hearn.’ (1869) iii, 251, “‘ to delight 
a man disconsolate with a tender collubencie 
least he faint in tribulation, these are an act 
of friendship.”’ 

Colonize is first given from Bacon. Syl 
vester’s ‘‘ re-colonizing boat,’’ i.e., the Ark 
(given) is twenty-four years earlier, 

Colours. The singular use of this plural 
form is first dated 1667. Sylvester (1621) 
477, ‘‘ those that are one in speech, Under 
one Colours, of one very coat, Combat each 
other.”’ 

Columbus: a discoverer—not given. Har. 
vey called Nashe ‘“ this brave Columbus of 
tearmes ’’ (McKerrow, v. 91). Cowley, ‘To 
Mr. Hobbes,’ ‘‘ thou great Columbus of the 
golden lands of new philosophies ”’ ; also ‘ The 
Ecstasy,’ ‘‘ not Paul, who first did thither 
pass, And this world’s Columbus was.’’ Mrs. 
Browning on Bacon, ‘‘ Sublime Columbus of 
the realms of Mind.’’ A. Dobson, ‘ Later 
Essays, 155, “ that I am not the Columbus 
of this coincidence I cheerfully confess ”’ ; and 
of Richardson, ‘‘ the English Columbus of the 
analytical novel of ordinary life.” D. Mae- 
Carthy, ‘ Portraits’ 236, of Ruskin, ‘“ turm- 
ing himself sometimes into a Columbus of 
mares’ nests.”’ 


Comb (vb.). 


“ec 


The figurative use is lacking. 
Hardy, ‘The Dynasts,’ 385, ‘‘ clouds that 
combed the moon.’ Cp, Wordsworth’s 
‘clouds that rake the mountain-summits.” 
Combing (ppl.a.) is given only of waves, and 
the first date is 1857. Keats, ‘ Endymion,’ 1. 
968, ‘‘ light noise of Thy combing hand, the 
while it travelling cloys And trembles through 
my labyrinthine hair.”’ : 
Commission man (1796). Earlier, and in 
a different sense—Chapman, ‘ Gent. Usher, 
I. i., ‘‘ that the commission-man might not 
think him a curtoll.’’ It means one who h 
a warrant to search for stolen goods. 
Commonize: make vulgar, is noted as US, 
with no example. Horne, ‘ Orion ’ pref., I 
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have adopted the Greek mythological names 
.,. with a view to getting rid of commonizing 
associations.”’ The Supplement cancels U.S. 
and gives examples of 1895 and 1918, much 
later than Horne. 

Commonwealth of learning (1664). Earlier 
than Fuller cited in MI. is John Bale (d. 
1563), ‘ A Regystre of the names of Englysh 
Wryters,’ ‘‘ whie myghte not theyr libraries 
as well have remained to the common wealth 
of learnynge, undestroyed?’’ Decembrius 
Angelus (fl. 1450) wrote a sort of ‘ Noctes 
Atticae”’? with the title ‘ Politia Literaria ’ 
(Basileae, 1562). 

Commotor—not given. Kinglake, ‘Eothen,’ 
Ch. iv., ‘‘ the dread Commotor of our globe,”’ 
ie., Neptune. 

Comparison (concrete). To the 
example of a. 1500, add Chapman, 
Day,’ ii. 1, 247, ‘‘ I have... 
comparison.” 

Compartmentalism—not given. Sir A. 
Keith, ‘ The Literary Guide,’ January, 1936, 
p. 5, “‘ now the difficulty I see in front of Mr. 
Watts is the compartmentalism of the scien- 
tific mind.” 

Competence: rivalry in dignity or relative 
position. One example is given, of 1594. In 
Chapman, ‘ Androm. Lib.,’ ep. ded., ‘‘ this 
small world of ours . . . against itself still 
fights, In competence of cares, joys, appe- 
tites,”” it just means competition. 

Compliment: courteous dispute—not given. 
Paltock, ‘ Peter Wilkins,’ Ch. xliii., ‘‘ then 
two of the Colambs rose to speak together, 
and after a short compliment who should 
begin, they both declared they only rose to 
certify their consents.’’ 

Comply: accomplice—not given. Heywood, 
‘Hierarchie,’ 341, ‘‘ Lucifer the divell and 
his complyes.’’ It looks like a back-formation 
from ‘‘ complice,’’ like ‘‘ pea ”’ from ‘‘pease.”’ 

Comprehensible. No active sense is given. 
Chapman, ‘ Achilles’ Shield,’ To the Under- 
stander, ‘‘ nor are idle capacities comprehen- 
sible of an elaborate poem.’’ 

Compromise. Various Compromises are 
noticed from U.S. history, but the famous 
bond of nobles and richer meichants in the 
Netherlands to fight the Inquisition is not 
given. The ‘‘ Spanish Fury ”’ of ten years 
later is duly noticed. 

Concluse (sb.)—not given. 
‘Achilles’ Shield,’ 45, ‘‘ With 
years I wrought up divers things . 
cluse of a cave.” 

Conduce: bring together, is quoted only 
from Bentley. Chapman, ‘ Ovid’s Banquet,’ 
st, 54, uses it of bringing together the ends 


single 
* May 
. never met her 


Chapman, 
whom nine 
. . In con- 





of a broken circle: ‘‘ Contentment is our 
heaven, and all our deeds Bend in that circle, 
seld or never closed More than the letter 
[i.e. C] in the word precedes ; And to conduce 
that compass is reposed More force and art 
in beauty joined with love Than thorns with 
wisdom.”’ Cp. conducere: unite, close up. 

Confusion: fusion together (1612). Earlier 
—Sidney, ‘ Old Arcadia ’ (Cambr. edn.) 160, 
‘the goddes bee too unequall to Mankynde, 
yf they suffer not good to come from one 
Kynseman to another, by a secrett confusion 
as wee fynde daily evell dothe by manifest 
infection.’’ 

Conger2. No attributive use is given. A 
Dobson, ‘ Later Essays,’ 172, “ Pamela was a 
Conger book ; so again was Johnson’s Diction- 
ary,’ meaning issued by a sort of company of 
booksellers, 

Congeries. Meredith, ‘ Vittoria,’ Ch. ix., 
has a form not given—‘‘ outside the army the 
empire was a jealous congery of intriguing dis- 
affected nationalities.’”’ ‘ N.E.D.’s’ exam- 
ples are all of concrete things. The Supple- 
ment gives ‘‘ congery ’’ only 1897 and later. 

Consol, so accented, has the note, ‘‘ the sin- 
gular is used only attributively and in com- 
bination.’’ Both in accent and use Tennyson 
is exceptional, ‘ The Wreck,’ ii., ‘‘ Lost, head 
and heart, in the chances of dividend, consol 
and share.’’ 

Consort (vb.). Chapman, Od. i. 425, is 
quoted for the sense ‘‘ espouse.’’ That is 
quite wrong. ‘‘ Returne she to her royall 
fathers towers, Where th’ one of these may 
wed her, and her dowers Make rich, and such 
as may consort with grace So deare a daughter 
of so great a race.’ Here ‘‘ make ’”’ is 
imperative, ‘‘ such ’’ refers to ‘‘ dowers,’’ and 
‘* consort with grace’’ means “‘ fitly accom- 
pany,”’ as the Latin decet shows. 

Conspectory—not given. R. L. Stevenson 
to Henry James, 1887-8, ‘the conspectory 
eye being swift to pick out proper names”’; a 
rapid glance is indicated. 

Consum—not given. The Lament in Dyce’s 
Skelton, ii. 395, has ‘‘ whare his lyfe here 
shulde fyne and consum,”’ meaning ‘‘ consum- 
mate,’’ I suppose ; hardly ‘‘ consume.”’ 

Contect—not given. The above Lament has 
‘* Mars citryne, contect and drye.’’ Mean- 
ing ? 

Content : contain, include—not given. Chap- 
man, Il., iv. 473, ‘‘ But when in one field 
both the foes her fury did content.”’ 

Context: contexture (1707). Earlier— 
Chapman, ‘Hymn to the Sun,’ “so fine a 
weed As doth the thinness of the wind exceed 
In rich context.’’ 
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Contrarise—not given. Chapman (?), ‘Con- 
tention of Phillis and Flora,’ st, 41, ‘‘ Good 
Phillis, would thy love were wise, No more the 
truth to contrarise.’’ 

Coolun: long hair—not given. A. P. 
Graves, ‘ Awake Fianna’ (Stanford’s Irish 
Songs), ‘‘ The coolun round his shoulders a 
rain of ruddy curls.’’ It is the Irish ciilin, 
which also means “ fair lady,’’ as in the well- 
known Irish song. 

Corn-chandler (1687). 

‘ Worthies ’ (1840) i. 164. 

Corner: wing (Lat. cornu)—not given. 
Kyd, ‘ Sp. Trag.,’ i. 2, 33, ‘‘ Our battels both 
were pitched in squadron forme, Each corner 
strongly fenst with wings of shot.’’ 

Corner: fit a corner—not given. Jarvis, 
‘Don Quixote,’ ii., Ch. lxxiii., ‘‘ we must 
look out for Shepherdesses of an inferior 
stamp, who, if they do not square, may corner 
with us.’’ Jbid., Ch. Ixvii., ‘‘ this kind of 
life squares and corners with me exactly.”’ 

Corpulent: corporeal is first given from 
Fotherby a, 1619. Earlier—Chapman, ‘Ovid’s 
Banquet,’ st. 37, ‘“‘ And air, less corpulent in 
quality, than odours are, doth nourish vital 
spirits.” 

Corseless—not given. See a description of a 
dead man’s arms hung up, in Dyce’s Skelton, 
ii. 391, ‘‘ his helm heedles, cote corseless .. . 
with a swerde handeles.’’ 


Earlier — Fuller, 


G. G. Loaner. 
(To be continued). 


“ HELEN’S BABIES’: NEW ILLUSTRA- 

TIONS. — John MHabberton’s book, 
‘ Helen’s Babies’ (1876) was for long a 
favourite in America. In Germany it ap- 
peared soon after, being translated by M. 
Greif, and it proved to be a best-seller in this 
country also. As the book has not lost much 
of its charm, the publishing house Philipp 
Reclam jun., at Leipzig, has now had the 
good idea of issuing a new edition of the old 
translation, adorned, this time, by thirty-two 
illustrations by Mrs. Ruth Schaumann 
(‘ Helenes Kinderchen und anderer Leute 
Kinder,’ 1936, 344 pp., in 8vo.). Mrs. Ruth 
Schaumann (born 1899) is in Germany well- 
known as a poetess, novelist, painter, graphic 
artist and sculptor. Her evocations of Bob 
and Teddy and Uncle Harro are charming, 
and the whole cycle of illustrations deserves 
the attention of all those who love Habberton’s 
story. Ruth Schaumann has also written an 
epilogue, in which she describes the way in 
which she first got acquainted with the book. 

Orto F. BaBer. 





IVINING AND DOWSING.—Despite the 
large body of evidence proving such powers 
there remain many sceptics. An amusi 
instance of such occurred in the eighteenth 
century. The famous _ botanist-naturalist 
Carl von Linné, 1707-78 (better known a 
Linneus) was a doubter. Hearing that his 
young assistant claimed to have the divining 
faculty, Linnseus offered to test him by bury- 
ing in a field a purse of gold. The challenged 
assistant failed to find it. Then, unluckily 
for Linneeus, he forgot the exact spot and 
looked like losing his cash. But a mor 
experienced diviner was called in and quickly 
found the purse. 

Some recent Warwickshire happenings sup- 
port such claims. A youth employed on a 
canal barge slipped overboard into a deep 
spot in the canal at Hatton. His accident 
was not observed. Being unable to swim he 
was drowned, and the local police spent hours 
vainly dragging for the body. A dowser’s aid 
was enlisted and he quickly indicated a spot 
near the lock, where the body lay in a hollow 
nook beneath the tow-path. A clergyman 
drowned himself in the River Leam at Leam- 
ington and his body was located by a dowser, 

Not long since one of the churchwardens 
at Stratford-on-Avon Parish Church, an 
amateur gardener, decided to re-gravel his 
garden path one Saturday afternoon. After 
doing a considerable stretch, and rolling it, 
he suddenly missed his gold watch, a trea- 
sured souvenir, and concluded he had dropped 
it in the loose sand and buried it. This 
proved correct. To avoid the labour of dig- 
ging and raking the newly-made path, he 
enlisted the local dowser’s services. On dig- 
ging at a given spot, the watch was miracu- 
lously recovered, unbroken and still going. 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


JOSEPHINE BUTLER TABLET. — On 
Thursday, Nov. 5, 1936, a memorial tablet 
was unveiled at Wooler, Northumberland, to 
commemorate Josephine Butler. The tablet is 
fixed on the front of the house, 2, Victoria 
Villas, Queen’s Road, Wooler, where she died, 
and is inscribed as follows: 
Erected by 
Members of the Wooler Women’s Institute, 
In Memory of 
Josephine Butler 
Social Reformer 
Who died in this house 
On December 30, 1906 
Aged 78 years. 
Her works do follow her. 
She was buried in Kirknewton churchyard. 


H. Askew. 
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POCURSTASTICAL COMMISSION, 1700.— 
In the Life of Archbishop Tenison in the 
‘D.N.B.’ (written by the Rev. W. H. Hutton) 
it is stated that “‘ he was placed at the head 
of the new ecclesiastical commission appointed 
in 1700.” What was this commission, and 
where may a detailed account of it be found? 


mo. €. 


“DINE JANE.’’—In the ancient parish of 

North Meols, Lancashire, there is a 
watercourse long known as ‘“‘ Fine Jane’s 
Brook.” The name goes back to before 1803, 
as a bridge over it is called ‘‘ Fine Jane’s 
Bridge” in the County Bridgemaster’s book 
of that year. Does the name occur elsewhere ? 
The local explanations of the name are 
unsatisfactory, and not consistent one with 


another, 
F. oH, C. 


ATIN PROVERB. — Is anything known 
about the origin of the familiar phrase, 
“Fiat experimentum in corpore vili’’? 
King, in his ‘ Classical Quotations,’ can only 
supply a question-mark concerning it. It is 
likely that it has no known author, as other 
books of reference say nothing. If so, I should 
be glad to know when it was first used. It 
may be a maxim of legal origin. 


TC. C. 
REASEY FAMILY.—I should be glad of 


information about this family, of which 
Sir Edward Creasey was a member. It has 
been stated that it was of French extraction. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


RUSSIAN SPORTSMEN’S GOOD CHEER 

EIGHTY YEARS AGO.—In the Sport- 
ing Magazine of September, 1856, one finds 
‘Linton ” writing as follows, in the course of 
an article on ‘ Russia and its Field Sports’ : 


The offer was indeed most seductive; having 
referred to the map, however, we discovered 
that this said village of Zabrich was no less 
than 200 miles from St. Petersburg. Neverthe- 
less, this great distance did not prevent us; 
and we accordingly arranged to form a little 
sporting party of five, with the determination 
of enjoying the chase for several days. It was 
therefore necessary to provide ourselves 
accordingly, which we did, as the following list 
will prove—Burgundy, Bordeaux, Champagne, 
Madeira, Beer, Porter, Cognac, Cdtlettes, 
Beefstakes [sic], Fowls, Galantine, Sausages, 

ams, Tongues—all frozen, with the addition 





of a magnificent “ paté de foie gras,” and a box 
of well-selected Smyrna figs, with some Malaga 
raisins for dessert; tobacco and cigars ad 
libitum. Thus provided, we might have 
traversed Arabia, and fancied ourselves dining 
each day at the “ Café de Paris.” I may, in- 
deed, assert that Russian sportsmen never 
forgot—without ever being fully sensible of it 
themselves—the Spanish proverb (who having 
made it, know not how to practise it), ‘ Tripas 
lleran corazon’; and [I find that Russian 
sportsmen are correct—‘ Good cheer warms 
the heart.” 

It would be pleasing to learn that this 
admirable tradition is maintained. Also that 
the very peasants are still, as then they were, 
a ‘‘strong and lusty’’ lot, which implies 
much, 

Freperic CoNNETT WHITE. 

13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


“ A.J.G.,” ILLUSTRATOR OF ‘ THE 

GOOD KING WENCESLAS.’’—I have 
an illustration of the popular carol of ‘ The 
Good King Wenceslas’: the king marching 
in his cloak, the page treading in his foot- 
steps. The illustration bears the signature 
A.J.G. Who is the author of the drawing? 
Where was it first reproduced? All particu- 
lars desired. 

On Fe B. 


VANISHED XVII-CENT. LIBRARY. 

—In 1702 the 9th Earl of Derby died with- 
out male issue and was succeeded in the title 
by his brother, who, however, inherited only 
a share of the estate with his nieces, the 
co-heirs. As a consequence he was obliged to 
close Knowsley for some years and live else- 
where, and many of the contents of the house, 
including the library, were sold. In a con- 
temporary diary, that of the Deputy-Registrar 
of the Diocese of Chester, which was lately in 
my hands, occur the following entries: 

9 Dec. 1705, I receive a letter unexpected 
from the Earl of Derby. 

10 Dec. 1705. I write to my Lord Derby and 
promise my service to procure the Library at 
Knowsley. 

31 Aug. 1706. Randle Minshal [a Chester 
book-seller] returns with an account of the 
library of my Lord Derby, represents it great 
and noble . . . constituted of Folios above 
the proportion of the déther volumes: he 
reckons the whole 2900. 

2 Sept. 1706. I write to my Lord Derby an 
account of Randle Minshal’s expedition to 
Knowsley. 

13 Sept. 1706. I receive my Lord Derby’s 
answer which quits me of the Library. 

1 June, 1707. I look over the printed pre- 
tended catalogue of my late Lord Derby’s 
books. 
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Presumably this library will have included 
the surviving portion of that which James, 
7th Earl, had at Castle Rushen in the Isle 
of Man, and which, when seized by the Com- 
missioners after the surrender in 1651, was 
said to amount to ‘‘ three hundred and sixtie 
bookes of great volume and five hundred and 
seaventie bookes of lesser volume.’’ I have an 
assurance from Knowsley that this early lib- 
rary has never been recovered, and that the 
oldest books now there are a few bearing the 
book-plate of the 10th Earl. 

Can anyone throw any light on the fate of 
this library or of any part of it? Does a copy 
of the catalogue survive ? 

FE. B. G. 


VARIATIONS IN SPELLING ONE’S 

OWN NAME.—Sir BE. M. Thompson, dis- 
cussing the difference in spelling between the 
three signatures of Shakspere’s will, tells us 
that ‘‘ it is a fact that people in Shakespeare’s 
days were not always consistent in the spell- 
ing of their own names.’’ What authenti- 
cated examples are there of this inconsistency, 
and do any of them extend to differences in a 
single document ? 

E. B. G. 


ANKS, A BEN JONSON VICTIM.—Ben 
Jonson’s Epigram xxxi. is on “ Banks the 
Usurer,’’ and Epigram xliv. is on ‘‘ Chuffe, 
Banks the Usurer’s Kinsman.’’ Giffard gives 
it as his opinion that ‘‘ Banks ”’ is merely 
a nickname from the usurer’s occupation, but 
I think it more probable that Jonson’s butt 
was one of the London goldsmiths of the name 
of Bancks, of whom there were several at the 
end of the sixteenth and beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries. Are there any other 
references to this person and can he be iden- 
tified by the relationship to ‘‘ Chuffe’”’? In 
the Folio, ‘‘ Banks’’ is, I believe, spelt 
** Bancks,’?’ which was the usual spelling of 

the personal name at that date. 

E. B. G. 


ENERAL GUSTAVUS GUYDICKENS 
(See clxii. 75).—On 18 Oct., 1792, the 
Grand Jury at Westminster found a bill of 
indictment against General Guydickens for an 
assault. Particulars are wanted. In June, 
1793, General Guydickens was a prisoner in 
the Fleet, and on 3 Aug., 1793, his retirement 
from the 3rd Foot Guards was gazetted. Date 
of his death also desired. Who was Henry 
Guydickens who wrote on ‘ Canonicals worn 
in public’ at 2 S, iii. 77, Jan. 24, 1857? 


Frep. R. Gate. 








HOMAS O’ROUKE’S FLIGHT. — Poe 
in a note to ‘ Hans Phaal,’ says; 
The “ Flight of Thomas O’Rouke,” is a jey 
desprit . . . and has been translated int) 
German. Thomas [was] the gamekeeper of an 
Irish peer whose eccentricities give rise to the 
tale. The flight is made on an eagle’s hack 
from Hungry Hill . .. at the end of 
Bantry Bay. 

Can anyone locate the jeu d’esprit, or tell 
us anything more of Thomas O’Rouke, | 
know of nothing in the literature on Poe, with 
which I am fairly familiar. 


T. 0. M. 


YOMMONWEALTH MARRIAGES (See 
/ 12S. xi. 205; clii. 225, 297).—Can any 
reader state where the official registers of 
Commonwealth marriages are preserved? | 
am seeking the record of a civil marriage, pre. 
sumably in London, in 1655 or 1656. The 








Church register contains the entry of the reli- 
gious ceremony, but there is reason to believe 
that there was, also, a civil marriage. In 


fact, at that time, the only legal marriage 


was by a civil ceremony. 
EK. F. MacPrre. 


AMES BUNCE, fl. 1697.—Can any reader 


inform me as to whether James Bunee, 


-bapt. 1 July, 1762, at Kemsing, Kent, and 


sometime of Covent Garden, had any children 
other than his son James, commonly called 
Sir James Bunce, 7th Bart., who died in 1800! 

He married Mary Langworth, of Wilming- 
ton, by licence, on 29 Dec., 1697, at Kemsing. 
She was buried at Farningham, Kent, on 
June 30, 1722. 

He married again prior to 1724. His son 
and heir, James, was bapt. at St, Paul's, 
Covent Garden, on 7 May, 1724. 


I should like to know whether he had issue | 


by his first wife, or any other children by | 


his second marriage. Joun Hatey. 


SS. ON THE D’OYLY FAMILY. - 
William D’Oyly Bayley, in his account 
of the house of D’Oyly, published in 1845, 
writes: ‘‘ As it is very improbable that my 
MS. additions to this work will ever be 
printed ,..’’ From this it is clear that he 
left information in manuscript. 
I should like to know if any of his papers 
still exist. They may be in one of our great 


libraries. R. M. DEELey. 
IR WALTER RALEGH: ‘ HISTORY OF 


THE WORLD,’ 1621.—I am anxious to 
find out the number of maps this book should 
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contain. The title-page is dated 1614, but 
the last leaf 1621. What is the explanation ? 


E. STone. 


ALAAM STREET.—There is a street in the 
East of London with the strange name of 
“ Balaam Street.’’ Whence does it derive its 
nomenclature ? J. P. Bacon Pur1xirs. 
LD VOCABULARY OF WEAVING.—Has 
anyone anywhere collected the old English 
words used for processes and implements in 
weaving? I have found a few in N. Ker- 
shaw’s ‘Anglo-Saxon and Norse Poems’ 
(Cambridge University Press, 1922) in his 
notes at pp. 191 sqq. on a Norse battle poem, 
and at pp. 118 sqq. of the introduction to this. 
No doubt they are all to be found in the 
‘O0.E.D.,’ but I should be glad to be saved 
the labour of looking for them. If they have 
anywhere been brought together, it was doubt- 
less with the object of saving a worker's 
labour. E. 


HE TROLL AND GREEK MYTHOLOGY. 
—Can any classical reader tell me what 
beings in Greek mythology most closely re- 
semble the trolls of northern mythology ? 
Compared with the North Greece seems to me 
to have been curiously free from the idea of 
merely malicious, tormenting spirits. But 
that perhaps is my ignorance of the matter. 


B. R. 

“A SLICE OF LIFE.’’ — When was this 

phrase first used? ‘‘ Solomon Eazgle,”’ 
in the second series of ‘ Books in General’ 
(Martin Secker, 1920) uses it within quota- 
tion marks in his review of ‘ The Diary of a 
Nobody,’ described by him as ‘‘a_ typical 
‘slice of life.’ ’’ But he had seen it ship late. 
To whom are we indebted for its origin ? 


C. P. Hate. 
UTHORS WANTED.—I am anxious to 
ascertain the authors of the following 


verses which I have recently come across in an 
early eighteenth-century manuscript. They 
are quite irrelevant to the other matter of the 
MS. They are preceded by the three verses 
Horace, Epod, xvii. 24-6 
_Attamen obtrec(t)at facta immortalia Livor 
Nec sinit adjutas Ductoris crescere Laudes ” 
‘Dijs visu hic turbare domos, nec pectora 
culpa 
Nostra vacant At non veneri sacravimus 
__ignes 
Nulla Deae sedes, sacro tamen vtimur igne.”’ 
R. Dupiey Epwarps. 





_Replies. | 


TAVERN SIGN-BOARDS OF 
MILITARY INTEREST, 
(clxxi. 226, 265, 286, 302, 315, 338). 
THe Inn Stens Exursition, Bonp Srreet. 
WHILE very interesting so far as sign- 
boards in general are concerned, the Inn 
Signs Exhibition in Bond Street does not 
bring much information to bear from the 
military point of view. The exhibits include 
three sign-boards that were mentioned in my 
previous notes—the Earl Haig (Hounslow), 
the Henry VIII. (Hever), and the Valiant 
Trooper (Aldbury). The identity of the 
trooper is now the more elusive through his 
parading as a 16th Lancer, whereas until re- 
cently he mounted guard at the tavern as a 
nondescript cavalryman of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

A General Tarleton (from _ Ferrensby, 
Yorks)—a rough copy of Reynolds’s portrait— 
is interesting in commemorating a British 
officer of the American War of Independence. 
There are two very good Marquis of Granby 
sign-boards, one from Easington (Yorks), the 


other from Esher (Surrey). A Rifleman, 
from Norwich, shows an infantryman in 
scarlet and while, instead of the typical 


rifle-green uniform; and a Volunteer, from 
Barking (Essex) has a Georgian officer in 
scarlet on one side and a Victorian rifle ser- 
geant on the other. The Royal Hussar, from 
Brighton, is a three-quarter-length of a 10th 
Hussar, mounted. A Black Brunswicker is 
depicted on a _ Brunswick sign-board from 
Worthing, though this sign would seem to 
connote rather the House of Brunswick. There 
is a Brunswick in the Old Kent Road at Cam- 
berwell, but the sign-board is not pictorial. 
The military version of the Cocked Hat, from 
Apsley (Notts), is illustrated by a field- 
marshal. 

Henry VIII is favoured for King’s Head 
signs, and other monarchs thus distinguished 
are Charles I and Charles II, both of whom 
were in the wars. The former is the sove- 
reign of the board of the King’s Head and 
Fight Bells, which normally adorns the house 
of this sign in Cheyne Walk ; while a bewigged 
Charles II comes from the King’s Head at 
Richmond (Yorks). The latter king is, of 
course, commemorated by Royal Oak signs, 
whereof those on view are of the conventional 
type, representing the King in the Boscobel 
tree, except one, which has a crown on the 
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tree. So far as the writer knows, a Royal Oak 
sign-board depicting the King’s companion, 
Colonel Careless, as well as the King, has yet 
to be discovered. 

A few other London military sign-boards 
that might have been included in my previous 
list comprise the Lord Wellington, a pre- 
Waterloo sign in the Old Kent Road at Cam- 
berwell; the Lord Napier and the General 
Havelock, in the Woolwich Road at Charlton ; 
and the Lord Raglan, in Southgate Road, 
Islington. Lord Napier (of Magdala) and 
Havelock signs are not uncommon. Near 
Woolwich Arsenal are the Royal Mortar and 
the Ordnance Arms, and close by is a house 
with the rare sign of the Duchess of Welling- 
ton. An Artillery Arms in the Vauxhall 
Bridge Road is not far from the site of the 
old Westminster artillery ground. A Prince 
of Orange against Greenwich Station and 
another in Artillery Row, Westminster, 
apparently connote William III, who does not 
seem to figure on tavern sign-boards under the 
latter designation. In the Old Kent Road at 
Camberwell is a Duke of Kent, the soldier 
father of Queen Victoria. None of the taverns 
named in this last paragraph has a 
pictorial sign-board. 

CHARLES WHITE. 


OORFIELDS, LONDON, 1750 (clxxi. 96, 
189, 197, 320).—Cary’s ‘ New Pocket Plan 
of London, Westminster and Southwark .. . ,’ 
published Jan. 1, 1799, shows gardens with 
trees marked ‘‘Lower Moorfields,’’ where Fins- 
bury Circus is now, in size according to the 
scale 1 x 3 furlong. Was this a _ public 
garden? A later map, 1816, shows part of 
site occupied by ‘“‘ College, London Institu- 
tion,”’ on the North and ‘‘ Scotch Chapel ”’ 
at the lower end, with an oval space marked 
in the centre. This was, I imagine, the 
beginning of Finsbury Circus. 


REGINALD B. FELLows. 


LD CORNISH  (clxxi. 313).— Your 

enquirer should consult ‘‘ Carew (Richard) 
Survey of Cornwell. [Published first by] 
John Jaggard 1602.’’ Fep. 4to. Reprinted, 
with Life of the author, 1723; and again 1769. 
Re-edited with notes by Thomas Tonkin and 
Francis, Lord de Dunstanville, and much new 
matter, 1811; 4to. Lowndes says: 

Although more Histories of Cornwall have 
been written than of any other county, they 
are all wretched productions and_ the 
“Survey . . .” of Carew remains beyond all 


comparison the most accurate and _satis- 
factory. 





Since Lowndes’s time, however, Maclean and 
others have done scholarly work for ¢his 


county. Wm. Jaccarp, 


The following publications can be consulta 
in this library: 

Cornish Language, Dictionaries : 

Williams, Robert. ‘ Lexicon Cornu-Britap. 
nicum: a dictionary of the ancient Celtic lap. 
guage of Cornwall.’ 1865. 

Jago, Fred. W. P. ‘ English Cornish Dic. 
tionary.’ 1887. 

Pryce, William. ‘ Archaeologia Corn. 
Britannica.’ Sherborne. 1790. 

Polwhele, Richard. ‘ Cornish-English Voea. 
bulary,’ Pt. 1. Truro. 1808. [No more pub. 
lished in this edition]. 

Nance, R. Morton and A. S. D. Smith. 
‘English Cornish Dictionary.’ St. Ives. 
1934. 

Cornish Language Itterature. 

‘Beunaus Meriasek: the Life of St. Meria- 
sek, Bishop and Confessor ; a Cornish Drama,’ 
Ed. with transl. and notes by W. Stokes, 1872. 

Jordan, William. ‘ Creation of the World, 
with Noah’s Flood; written in Cornish in 
1611.’ With an English translation by J. 
Keigwin. 1827, 

Norris, Edwin. ‘ Ancient Cornish Drama,’ 


.ed. and transl. by E. Norris, 2 vols. Oxford. 


1859, 

Peter, Thurstan C. ‘ Old Cornish Drama.’ 
1906, 

Stokes, Whitley. ‘ Gwreans an bys. The 
Creation of the World, a Cornish Mystery.’ 
1864. 

H. Taprey-Sorer, 
City Librarian. 
City Library, Exeter. 


‘Glossary of Words in use in Cornwall,’ 
by Courtney and Quiller-Couch, is a useful 
little book. Published by Bridger, of Pen- 
zance. 6s. Among the larger works may le 
mentioned Jago’s ‘ English-Cornish Diction- 
ary,’ 1887; and Polwhele’s ‘ Cornish-English 
Vocab. and Provincial Glossary.’ 1836. 

E. V. Stone. 


‘ DASSAGE CLOUTE ” (clxxi. 313).—The 

Ministry of Transport looked into the 
matter of a suitable English equivalent for 
the French ‘‘ passage clouté,’’ when the idea 
was first considered, but the best they can do 
is “‘ pedestrian crossing place.’”’ I have this 


officially. G. B. J. ATHOE. 


I have no idea what the police call such 
a thing, but, in the witness-box, 1 should 
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“ce 


unhesitatingly call it a ‘‘ studded crossing.” 
And let me take this opportunity to remark 
how very effective are such crossings in Paris, 
compared with their miserable inefficiency in 
an. It is a real pleasure to cross a pas- 
sage clouté in Paris, if only to admire the 
remarkable skill with which the motor-drivers 
keep absolute control of their cars. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


With a view to learning what people in gen- 
eral called these crossings, I asked two intel- 
Jigent young working-women. One said 
“Belisha crossing,’’ the other ‘‘ pedestrian 
crossing.”’ ‘‘ Pedestrian crossing ’’ seems 
rather a poor name, since all crossings are 
“ pedestrian.’’ s *. 


ALLEY, FLAMSTEED AND NEWTON 
(clxxi. 160 and references there shown).— 
In July last, the Royal Society acquired from 
the Newton Papers seven original manuscript 
letters written by Edmond Halley, at Chester, 
in 1696 and 1697, addressed to Newton and 
Molyneux. Some of these letters relate to the 
difficulties experienced by Halley while at the 
Mint in Chester. The letters have never been 
published in full. References to some of them 
were made by Brewster in his ‘ Life’ of 
Newton, ed, 1855, vol. ii., pp. 194-196. I am 
indebted to the President and Council of the 
Royal Society for the privilege of obtaining a 
complete set of photostatic negatives of all 
those letters. The negatives were very kindly 
sent to me by Lieut, H. W. Robinson, Lib- 
rarian of the Society. They have since been 
reproduced in the form of photostatic posi- 
tives and added to my collection. 

The Library of the Radcliffe Observatory, 
Oxford, possessed, in 1932, an original manu- 
script volume used by Halley in his produc- 
tion of Flamsteed’s famous work, ‘ Historiz 
Celestis Libri Duo, quorum Prior exhibet 
Catalogum Stellarum Fixarum Britannicum 
,.., Londini, 1712, fol. 

Messrs, James Tregaskis and Son, London, 
announced in their Catalogue 1020 (item 24) 
that they possessed Halley’s copy of the ‘ His- 
toria Ceelestis ’ which is described with a fac- 
simile. The same firm, in their Catalogue 
1023 (item 227) describe a collection relating 
to the ‘ Historia Coelestis.’ 

The long-continued quarrel between Flam- 
steed on the one side and Newton and Halley 
on the other side, regarding the ‘ Historia 
Ceelestis,’ is too well-known to require any 
comment here. Cf, 2 S. ix. 297. 


, RYERYTHING COMES TO THE MAN 

WHO WAITS” (clxxi. 137, 178, 197, 
517).—Rabelais did not invent this. It is 
found in French earlier than its occurrence 
in ‘ Pantagruel,’ and known in various forms 
in many languages. See the references given 
under ‘ Source Wanted ’ (clxviii. 279), where 
I mentioned that W. H. D. Suringar in his 
annotated edition of Heinrich Bebel’s ‘ Pro- 
verbia Germanica’ (Leyden, 1879) supplied 
examples from the fifteenth century onwards 
in German, Dutch, Flemish and French. See 
No. 346, pp. 94 and 419. It is dangerous to 
dogmatise about the origin of proverbs with- 
out throwing one’s net over a wide field and 
going back to early collections and other lan- 
guages. Suringar’s work is particularly use- 
ful. Here is an instance from a book printed 
in 1519, ‘Proverbia Gallicana,’ No, 915, 
‘* Qui peult attendre tout vient a bien,’’ trans- 
lated by the pentameter. 


Qui satis expectat, prospera cuncta videt. 


Epwarp BeEnsty. 
St. Albans. 


ANDWRITING (clxx. 456; clxxi. 70, 139, 
212, 233, 249).—Wordsworth, as a whole- 
time poet, apart from his rather shadowy 
labours as a Distributor of Stamps, surely had 
the time to write clearly. But this is what 
Lamb says in a letter to him of Apr. 9, 1816: 
Tell Mrs. W. her Postscripts are always 
agreeable. They are so legible too. Your 
manual graphy is terrible, dark as Lycophron. 
** Likelihood ” for instance is thus typified. 
{Here Lamb makes an illegible scribble]. 

I should not wonder if the constant making 
out of such Paragraphs is the cause of that 
weakness in Mrs. W.’s Eyes as she is tenderly 
pleased to express it. Dorothy I hear has 
mounted spectacles; so you have deoculated 
two of your dearest relations in life. Well, 
God bless you and continue to give you power 
to write with a finger of power upon our hearts 
what you fail to impress in corresponding 
lucidness upon our outward eyesight. 


W. iH. J.~ 


ANNIBAL PRICE (clxxi. 280).—He was 
son of Rowland and Mary Price, and 
baptized at Dolgelly 28 Sept., 1720. He was 
elected scholar of Eton in 1720, and vacated 
his scholarship in 1725. See Mr. R. Austen- 
Leigh’s ‘ Eton College Register 1698-1752.’ 


Wasey STerrRy. 
British Consulate, Alexandria. 


[TALIAN PROVERB (clxxi. 315).—Is not 
the origin of this proverb Turkey or 





E. F. MacPrxe. 


Egypt? Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, in his 
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‘ Rambling Recollections,’ vol. ii., writes : 

Mouktar Pasha was full of proverbs. One 
that I remember was “ Do a good deed and 
throw it into the sea. A fish will eat it, but 
God will know it.” Another was “ With 
patience a mulberry leaf becomes velvet, 
unripe fruit a sugar plum.” 

I regret that I omitted to note the page of 
the reference, 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgewater. 


JEST OF LAMB’S (clxxi. 225).—Sydney 

Smith was a contemporary of Lamb’s, 
though he had a longer life, being born earlier 
and dying later. I do not know that they 
were acquainted; Smith’s name does not 
occur in Lamb’s letters, according to the 
elaborate Index in Mr. E. V. Lucas’s edition 
in three volumes, 1935. But I am sure that 
the jest indicated has been generally 
ascribed to Smith. It is noted as his among 
the fragments of his conversation collected in 
the ‘ Memoir’ by his daughter, Lady Holland, 
chapt. ix. : 

Nothing amuses me more than to observe 
the utter want of perception of a joke in some 
minds. Mrs. Jackson called the other day, 
and spoke of the oppressive heat of last week. 
“ Heat, Ma’am!”’ I said, “it was so dreadful 
here, that I found there was nothing left for it 
but to take off my flesh and sit in my bones.” 
“Take off your flesh and sit in your bones, 
Sir? Oh, Mr. Smith! How could you do 
that? ” she exclaimed, with the utmost gravity. 
“Nothing more easy, Ma’am; come and see 
next time.” But she ordered her carriage, 
and evidentiy thought it a very unorthodox 
proceeding. 

SENEXx. 


ANNING’S MOTHER (clvii. 183, 201; 
clix. 163; s.v, ‘ Memorabilia ’).—Accord- 
ing to Dr. Doran, (‘ Their Majesty’s Ser- 
vants,’ chapt. xlii.) Canning’s mother, after 
the death in 1771 of the statesman’s father, 
kept a school in Marylebone. Wanted, 
authority for this statement. 


Frep. R. Gate. 


HESTERFIELD HOUSE (clxxi. 315). — 
The marble staircase is now at the Royalty 
Cinema, York Street, Broadstairs, removed 
there in August, 1934. 
J. ARDAGH. 


RAFTON HUNT (clxxi. 314).—There is a 

book by J. M. K. Elliott, ‘ Fifty Years’ 

Fox-hunting with the Grafton,’ 1900, which 
may satisfy the enquiry. 


E. V. Stone. 











EATS’S ‘POEMS’ OF 1817: CUT oy 
TITLE-PAGE (clxxi. 315).—The wood. 
cut on the title-page is intended to hp 
Spenser’s head ; probably as a complement to 
the quotation from Spenser printed above, 


E. V. Stone, 


OLY ROLLER METHODIST (clxx, 137 
~ 429, 465).—I supplement my own query 
with a sentence taken from Linklater’s ‘ Juan 
in America’ (ch. vi. of Book V.): 
Evangelical reachers  spran 
burdock in Pg dirty field. = 
sustenance from rank credulity and a greedy 
demand for spiritual comfort; their ex- 
travagance culminated in the Holy Rollers ip 
whose congregation foam spattered from pew 
to pew and epilepsy was regarded as the finger- 

print of God. 


‘up like 
drawing easy 


F. Detatre, 
“(NOLIN TAMPON ” (clxx. 335, 409).—The 


expression ‘‘ je m’en moque comme de 
Colin Tampon ’’ is also used in the French. 
speaking part of Belgium. 
F, Detarte, 


VERPLANCK (clxx. 423; clxxi, 32, 84). — 
In the American Quarterly, S. Harvey 
has published ‘ A Bibliography of the Miscel- 
laneous prose of Gulian Crommelin Verplanck 
(1936, May, pp. 199-203). 
F. Dexatts. 
Brussels. 


ARBARA ALLEN  (elxxi. 208).—This 
ballad is of Scottish origin and in the 
Scottish version the unlucky young man is 

called Sir John Graham. 
C. E. A. 


GGS AND BACON FOR BREAKFAST 
(clxxi. 278).—W. Carew Hazlitt, in his 
entertaining volume, ‘ Old Cookery Books and 
Ancient Cuisine’ (1902), writes of ‘‘ The 
Early Englishman and his Food,’’ and among 
other sources of information as to the dishes 
favoured in earlier days, refers to the 
fifteenth-century Nominale, where a cata 
logue of dishes then in vogue is given. In 
addition to several kinds of soup, which are 
named, Mr, Hazlitt adds, ‘‘ and the flawn 
is reinforced by the froise .. .”” The latter 
‘corresponds to an omelette au lard of 
modern French cookery, having strips 0 
bacon in it.’’ This must be one of the earliest 
mentions of the combination of egg and bacon 
for the table. 
‘* Eggs and butter ’’ were commonly eaten 
at breakfast before the introduction of te, 
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says John Timbs in his ‘ Notabilia,’ (London, 


1872) in writing of ‘‘ Eggs as Food.” He 
quotes: ‘‘ They are up already, and call for 
eggs and butter ’’ (1 Hen. IV. ii. 1). ‘‘ But- 
tered eggs,’ he says, ‘‘ were the breakfasts 
of the fifth Earl of Northumberland and his 
Lady in Lent.” 

One may recall here, too, ‘“Collop Monday”’ 
or Shrove Monday, the day before Shrove 
Tuesday, when, in many places, it is, 
or was, customary to eat eggs and collops, 
or slices of bacon, for the mid-day meal. 
“ Eggs-and-collops’’ for ‘‘ fried eggs and 
bacon’? is well-known, and is quoted in 
Wright’s ‘ Provincial Dictionary ’ (1859). 

C. P. Hate. 


Many months ago—I regret I did not note 
date—appeared in the Observer a letter from 
a correspondent, who signed himself Oscar 
Asche, dealing with this subject. 

The dish was said to be of Irish origin, 
according to the story told by an old Irish 
priest. An old Irish peasant woman, accord- 
ing to this, was frying the morning bacon for 
her good man in a pan over the peat fire. In 
the open chimney above the fowls were roost- 
ing on the cross-beams from which the hams 
were hung to smoke. The old woman turned 
to drive out of doors the various domestic 
animals which shared the room at nights with 
the rest of the family ; and as she was so occu- 
pied, a hen dropped an ezg from its roost. It 
broke on the edge of the pan below, and the 
bright gold and the pale silver of it slid down 
into the frizzling bacon fat. So when the 
good woman came to take the pan off the 
hearth, she beheld for the first time an egg 
fried with the bacon, 

H. Askew. 


ABBS FAMILY (clxxi. 280). — Surtees, 

‘History of Durham,’ gives no pedigree 
of this family and only mentions Bryan Abbs 
as the purchaser of the Cleadon estate in the 
parish of Whitburn, Co. Durham, in 1813. 
The following details of the Abbs family 
culled from various sources may be useful to 
X. Y. Z. 

The eldest son of Bryan Abbs, the Rev. 
George Cooper Abbs, or, as he called himself, 
Abbes, was the grandson of the Rev. Cooper 
Abbs of Monkwearmouth. An account of him 
appeared in the Monthly Chronicle, New- 
castle, in January, 1888. We are told that 
the original family residence was the old 
“Red House ’’ in Thomas Street, Monkwear- 
mouth, from which Bryan Abbs removed to 





Cleadon Hall in 1813. Previous to this Bryan 





Abbs lived as a tenant, temporarily, at Wal- 
worth Castle, near Darlington, and it was 
there that his eldest son, George Cooper Abbs, 
was born in 1798. A younger son of Bryan 
Abbs was Cooper Abbs, Clerk to the Sunder- 
land magistrates. The Rev. George Cooper 
Abbs died at Cleadon Hall, 28 Mar., 1878, 
in his eightieth year. Mr. Abbs is said to 
have had a great disinclination to having his 
portrait taken, and when he was asked by Sir 
Walter Calverley Trevelyan to sit for this, he 
only consented on the understanding that the 
artist, W. B. Scott, should not make a por- 
trait but only a general resemblance. Mr. 
Scott, however, made an exact and admirable 
likeness of him in the character of ‘‘ St. Cuth- 
bert refusing the Bishopric of Lindisfarne,’’ 
and this is still to be seen at Wallington Hall, 
the present home of the Trevelyans. 

The benefice of Ingleby Arncliffe (North 
Riding York) was in the patronage of William 
Cooper, a Scarborough merchant, in 1680-1, 
and the descendants of William Cooper con- 
tinued to hold the advowson when, in 1764, 
it had descended to the Rev. Cooper Abbs. The 
latter’s son, Bryan Abbs, was the patron in 
1842, and the Rev. George Cooper Abbs in 
1859. Before 1900 Henry Cooper Abbs, 
nephew of the Rev. George Cooper Abbs, sold 
the patronage to his sister, Mrs, Punshon, 
who was the owner of the living in 1923. 
(‘ V.C.H. North Riding,’ vol. ii.). 

That the family of Abbs was of Sunderland 
may be inferred from the fact that they had 
a residence in Broad Street, now Roker Ave- 
nue, and that the great-grandfather of the 
Rev. George Cooper Abbs adorned the entrance 
of his house by a couple of leaden figures 
which are known to this day by the name 
of the ‘‘ Sunderland Babbies.’’ They may 
still be seen in the Roker Park, Sunderland. 


H. Askew. 


UTHOR WANTED (clxxi. 121).—I see that 

the lines at this reference have not been 
assigned to their author. They are by Swin- 
burne, being the concluding lines of the last 
stanza just before the “ Envoy ” of ‘A Ballad 
of Burdens’ in the first series of ‘ Poems and 
Ballads.’ In their correct form (“ to” in the 
first line should be lo) and punctuation, and 
with the poet’s arrangements they run thus: 


And where the red was, lo the bloodless 
white, 
And where truth was, the likeness of a liar, 
And where day was, the likeness of the 
night; 
This is the end of every man’s desire. 
Epwarp Bewsty. 
St. Albans. 
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The Way of a Man with a Maid: an Antho- 
logy of Courtship and Wooing. Compiled 
by Vernon Rendall. (Methuen, 8s, 6d. net). 


Pus book offers two distinct sources of 
enjoyment. First the compilation, the 
anthology itself. A little collection of Com- 
ments and Sentences from very diverse places 
and to very diverse purposes tunes us up to 
the highly diversified business of the ways men 
take with maidens. Then we begin with 
Jacob and Rachel, wander a little among the 
Classics, the Minnesingers and some others, 
take a glance at Dante, and a glance at the 
Mabinogion, and so come to Marlowe and 
what the Shepherd said to his Love. Thence- 
forth we proceed pretty steadily on English 
ground, with a flight here and there to foreign 
countries for a change, ending the course — 
rather in the manner of the typical close of 
a Greek play—with a reflective composed 
generality touched with sentiment: as thus 
(and the author is not known): 
ROMANCE OUT-OF-DATE? 
The clever prophets cry, 
‘Romance is dead and life bereaved ’; 
he common folk reply, 
‘Was ever such a truth received? 
Was ever such a lie believed? ’ 

In the pleasant humaneness, which is a 
strongly marked character of the book, a little 
here and there has been conceded to those sen- 
timental nineteenth-century best-sellers which 
are hardly literature—‘ Queechy,’ for exam- 
ple, and Marie Corelli’s ‘Thelma.’ We think 
Charlotte Yonge should have had just one 
corner ; she could make up quite a pretty love 
scene, and so far as love-making goes, she 
might be accounted the feminine representa- 
tive of that outlook on love which Troliope 
may well represent for men, The Trollope 
selections here are from ‘ Barchester Towers,’ 
*Framley Parsonage,’ and ‘Orley Farm ’— 
which—with a moment’s regret for Mary 
Thorne, who, along with Lily Dale, also 
neglected, was Trollope’s favourite heroine, 
was she not?—we enjoyed going over again. 
Like many another. piece chosen, several of 
these passages are too long to be quoted quite 
fully, and require some little elucidation for 
readers who do not know the story. This, in 
Mr. Rendall’s hands, is actually something 
of an advantage, for his intercalated sentences 
are in themselves interesting, admirable in 
their pointed brevity and liveliness. We 
would like him, when a second edition is 





Ss 


called for, to revise the—neatly written— 
introductory paragraph to the scene from 
‘Wuthering Heights ’—it contains what is 
probably somehow a printer’s slip. One dog 
not hear so much as of old about George Mere. 
dith; Mr, Rendall, we gather, cop. 
tinues to appreciate him: here are at consider. 
able length the love scenes from ‘ Richard 
Feverel,’ “ Diana of the Crossways’ and, best 
of all, ‘ The Egoist.’ ‘The Predatory Blonde 
—title to the wooing between Lydgate and 
Rosamond Vincy in ‘ Middlemarch ’—is one 
of the best examples of the development, by 
successive quotations and explanatory notes, 
of the progress of a courtship. 

In this parade of lovers who have been made 
to speak best? Shakespeare apart, we should 
ourselves put Congreve’s lovers first. Their 
talk, in spite of its brilliant artificiality, has, 
by dint of its very wit, a quality which we 
hardly meet again till we come to the quick 
brief ripostes of the lovers in modern books, 
One ingredient in wit is certainly fine percep- 
tion of how long as well as by what means 
the other fellow’s attention can be held. Man 
novelists fail, some more, some less, throug! 
dragging speeches out beyond credible atten- 
tion on the listener’s part. Possibly modern 
attention is shorter-winded than was that of 
our fathers: whence what we feel as wit may 
be something sharper than what they enjoyed 
as such. But Congreve—here is means of 
ready compari: »n—attains and treads securely 
on the very edge and narrow summit of per- 
fection. Besides novels, essays have furnished 
a number of the prose extracts; and par 
exception three letters of Keats to Fanny 
Brawne have been included, and Lamb’s letter 
proposing marriage to Fanny Kelly. We con- 
fess we grudge these to any anthology, how- 
ever good. 

There is plenty of verse, from every vein 
of poetry, passionate, pathetic, comic, satiric 
of that light vein in which W. Mack- 
worth Praed excels. The seventeenth century 
here seems to bear away the bell. Words- 
worth’s egregious sonnet, ‘‘ Why art thou 
silent? Is thy love a plant. . .’’ is included, 
with a touch of malice since it is said to have 
been ‘‘ Composed without reference to any one 
in particular, merely to show that he could 
write this sort of thing if he thought fit. 

All this is preceded by a preface of eighteen 
pages which is definitely another source of 
enjoyment. Delivered in characteristically 
brief and pithy sentences, it is a charming 
essay on love as contemplated from the diverse 
standpoints of scholar, man of the world, and 
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The author moves about from the 
one standpoint to the other with ease and 


humorist. 


detachment. No long dwelling on anything, 
but what is said goes home by reason of its 
artfully simple directness. The general pur- 
port is a kindly tolerance towards modern 
ways and notes on what these are, with some 
recollections of the past from books or from 
personal observation, an anecdote or two, and 
apposite illustration from the press of the 
moment. In fact, it has the quality and per- 
forms the function of a light, but yet highly 
accomplished, overture in music, 


The Enchanted Glass: the Elizabethan Mind 
in Literature. By Hardin Craig. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 
net). 


ROFESSOR Craig is here dealing with an 
interesting subject, fundamental to an 
understanding of literature, that is to say, 
the accepted contemporary cosmology which 
forms the frame-work of everybody’s thought. 
His first chapter gives an account of the dual- 
ism—present in Aristotelianism, strong in 
Neo-Platonism—by which the working specula- 
tion of the time was held to the tracing of 
correspondences and _ interactions as the 
master-concern for understanding of the uni- 
verse. The shifting views of the wise and 
learned of Elizabethan days on astrology — 
doubtful application of a principle undoubted 
—are one example of the philosophy in prac- 
tice. Another is witchcraft, with the direct 
influence of spirit on body and the various 
operations of magic. But, along with aware- 
ness of these vicious modes of interaction be- 
tween soul and body persists both something 
of the old scholastic doctrine of form, and 
of the will of God as final cause, and, held 
on the whole incontrovertible, the doctrine of 
the freedom of man’s will. Discussion of this 
is followed by a good chapter of which the pur- 
port is that the thinkers of the Renaissance, 
revolting from the Schoolmen and their work 
in a vacuum, occupied themselves with the 
substance of knowledge, sought and valued 
learning as material for thought. In this 
there went together two tendencies—the scep- 
tical and the utilitarian, each, for the erudite 
of the Renaissance, conditioned by the idea 
dominant among them of a revelation as 
somehow at the start of things. Without the 
name they had a developed system of psycho- 
logy; what this contained and appreciation 
both of its intrinsic value and of the use to 
which it was put in literature is subject of 
one of the chapters likely to be most attrac- 











tive to the general reader. It is discussed 
under several different aspects with much 
insight and sympathy in the chapters follow- 
ing. While one main point is to stress the 
dissimilarity between fundamental concep- 
tions of to-day and those of the Renaissance, 
the other view—the similarities—receives fully 
its due emphasis, and some of the value to 
be even now assigned to the old ideas is at 
least indicated. The book—whether for his 
criticism or assent—will be serviceable to the 
reader in rather strict proportion to his fami- 
liarity with the English literature of the 
Renaissance ; but it could hardly be read with- 
out some profit and pleasure by anyone with 
a tincture of letters. 


The Struggle for Population. By D. V. Glass. 


(Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 
net). 
HIS book merits careful study. It states 


the present position in England in regard 
to population ; surveys the position in Ger- 
many, where the policy of the Government has 
proved, in fair degree, effectual in arresting 
immediate decline, and then passes on to 
Italy, where attempts to encourage popula- 
tion have been more or less of a failure. 
Family allowances are next discussed, first in 
general and then in relation to the birth-rate 
in France and Belgium. Statistics of popu- 
lations, and particulars of the measures taken 
in the way of relief, and for discouragement 
both of abortion and the use of contraceptives 
are abundantly supplied and set out clearly. 
The full weight of the testimony and the seri- 
ousness of the situation and its possible con- 
sequences are thrust well home. But the 
remedy is not at all clear. In 1919 the report 
of a committee on family allowances pro- 
nounced that the hope of encouraging large 
families by monetary assistance was a de- 
lusion, had about it ‘‘ a false simplicity.’ 
Indeed, it seems obvious that the allowances 
offered are—necessarily—too small to tempt 
couples who have no wish to rear children to 
undertake what, without goodwill to it, is a 
heavy burden. Mr. Glass’s principal advice 
is to study much more closely than has yet 
been done the diverse influences of different 
conditions of life upon the birth-rate. It is 
clear, however, as he shows, that the main 
determining factor involved is psychological 
rather than economic. In this regard com- 
parison between different countries is 
especially interesting. It has often been 
observed that abroad the presence of children 
is more kindly received than in England. 
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BooKsELLers’ CATALOGUES, 


A Fourts Folio Shakespeare is one of the 
most important items in their Catalogue No. 
605, which Messrs, Francis Epwarps sent 
us the other day. Described as a fine tall 
copy in the original calf binding with all 
the original end-papers and blanks as issued, 
it is offered for £280. A first edition of 
Keats’s ‘Poems’ (1817) complete with the 
four half-titles, bound in brown morocco by 
Riviére, and said to be a fine copy, is priced 
£120. Other imposing items are Ben Jon- 
son’s ‘ Sejanus, his Fall’ (1605: £140), a 
first edition and better, it would appear, than 
the British Museum copy; and then a first 
folio of Chaucer’s Works (1532: £480). 
Under ‘ Association Books’ two items reason- 
ably to be coveted are 4 vols. of ‘ Pamela’ 
(1742) inscribed in Richardson’s hand to Dr. 
Heberden (£80) and 8 vols. of Wordsworth’s 
‘Poetical Works’ (1842) containing: verses 
signed and dated, ‘‘ Leamington All Saints 
day 1844,”’ in the author’s hand (£20). Here 
may be mentioned an early unpublished 
manuscript of a short story by Charlotte 
Bronté signed at the end ‘C. Bronté, 
Haworth, Jan. 17th, 1838”’ (£150). Those 
who are interested in the correspondence on the 
whereabouts of books which belonged to Sir 
Isaac Newton may like to know that here is 
a copy of ‘Secrets reveal’d, or an Open 
Entrance to the Shut-Palace of the King con- 
taining the Greatest Treasure in Chemistry.’ 
On almost every page the volume has correc- 
tions and additions in Newton’s hand, and 
moreover, on the fly-leaf is an inscription 
including the name “ Mr. Story,’”? who may 
be connected with the ‘‘ Miss Storey ’’ to whom 
Newton was once engaged. Her step-father 
at Grantham, an apothecary, first interested 
Newton in chemistry (£200). We turn to a 
few books of hardly, if at all, inferior interest, 
but less costly. Congreve’s ‘The Way of the 
World’ in the first edition may be had for 
£10. Other first editions are Blake’s ‘ Illus- 
trations of the Book of Job’ (1825: £35); 
Chapman’s ‘ Whole Workes of Homer: Prince 
of Poetts’ (£35); and Thackeray’s ‘ Pen- 
dennis’ (1849: £6). The sm. 8vo., ‘ Contes 
et Nouvelles en Vers’ of La Fontaine, brought 
out in 1762 in 2 vols., bound by Simier, is 
a most attractive item (£90) and so, under 
‘ Autograph Letters,’ are two letters of 
Charles Lamb’s to Taylor and Hessey, making 
an alteration in his ‘Essay on Witches’ 





(1821: £100). Another good autograph 

is one from Colonel T. E. Lawrence to a 
whose husband had been reported missing ij 
Mesopotamia (£35), 


WE have now received Part ii. of Mesgne. 
PICKERING AND CuHatro’s Catalogue of Ok 
Books (No, 295), which takes us from Je 
Galt to Samuel Rogers. Charles Kingsley 
books, in their first editions (‘ Hereward the 
Wake ’—1866: £3; ‘ Hypatia ’—1853: g 
10s.) seem to command better prices than fin 
editions of Richard Jefferies. Under ‘ p 
—offered for 15s.—we observed a second editie 
of ‘ The Office of the Clerk of Assize,’ print 
in 1682, in the original sheep with the 
graph of Sir Lyon Pilkington and two pag 
of MS. on ‘‘ Malte Act.”’ The first authorized 
edition of Mat Prior’s ‘Poems on Severa 
Occasions ’ (1709) offered for £2, and Pog 
“Ode for Musick’ (1713) offered for £5, a 
pleasant eizhteenth-century items.  Anotl 
attractive item is the translation made 
John Paulet, Marquis of Winchester, ¢ 
Pierre Le Moyne’s ‘Gallery of Heroi¢ 
Women,’ in a first edition, having 25 
length engraved plates by Vignon of 
famous women of the world (1652: £3 10s 
The Meredith first editions are ‘ Beauchamp’ 
Career ’ (1876: £2 10s.) ; ‘ Diana of the Cross 
ways’ (1885: £3); and ‘ The Egoist’ (18% 
£3). We noticed also under ‘ Goldsmith,’ 
anthology made by the poet, ‘Poems for Your 
Ladies. In Three Parts: Devotional, Me 
and Entertaining’; to which, it is said, “ 
now added, The Much-admired Poetical F 
ings of Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Henderson, | 
recited at Freemason’s Tavern ’’ (1785: 168 
Only 5s. is asked for a first edition of To 
Moore’s ‘ Loves of the Angels’ (1823), a 
only 10s. for the first collected edition 
Mason’s ‘ Poems’ (1764), of which here’ 
also the third edition, priced 5s., brought y 
in 1773. There are several first editions 
Bulwer Lytton’s novels, ‘Godolphin’ at_ 
being the most prized as rare (1833). The 
who are interested in records of storms 
like to know of ‘ A Relation of the Late Drea 
ful Tempest: or, Hurricane that Happem 
in Holland and Utrecht, on Wednesday, # 
22nd of July, 1674’ (1674: 5s.). a 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot undertake to answer qu 
privately, nor to give any advice on the value 
old books or prints. q 
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